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“HAPTER X. 
0 Conspiracy ! 


Sbamest thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 
When evils are most free ?—Shakspeare. 











A LarGeE and commodious mansion in Wall-street, 
near the City Hall, was soon fitted up and suitably! 
furnished for the reception of the governor's family; 
where nothing but the difference of location indicated 
their recent disaster. The females had perfectly re-! 
covered from the effects of their late terrors ; and even, 
young Benton's wig—which had received “ an un- 
sufferable drenching” by his unfortunate fall among 
the crowd, who were flying from the report of the 
hand-grenade shells—was now aearly restored to all 
its pristine magnificence, by the labours and skill of a 
French friseur, who had recently arrived from Phila- 
delphia, and opened shop in this city, to the great an- 
noyance of the worthy Nicholas Van Shavenberg, 
who had, for many years, shaved, curled, cupped, 
bled, and drawn teeth for the whole colony. 

In the meantime the Spanish prize-brig Isabella 
had been brought up to town, and moored in a suit-| 
able position for the discharge of her valuable cargo. 
The five black prisoners before mentioned were 
condemned as slaves in the court of admiralty, and 
sold as such at pub!‘c vendue ; although every one of 
them contended that they had been freemen in their 
own country, and loudly protested against being con- 
sidered or treated in any other light than that of pri- 
sonersof war. Their remonstrances were disregarded 
for the idea of a free black was not quite so familiar 
or agreeable to our prudent ancestors as it has since 
become to their more enlightened descendants. Each 
one was sold to the highest bidder, and compelled to 
follow his new master to the scene of his futu: 
vitude, muttering curses, * not loud, but deep,” and 
mentally swearing to wreak the most horrible vea 
geance on their new oppressors. 

During these proceedings, Howard was almost a 

onstant inmate of the governor's family, where every 


e ser- 


passing hour discovered, to his eniaptured fancy, 
some new charm in the mind or person of the fasci- 
nating Lavinia. 

Ury continued to give his fair pupil her daily les- 
son in Virgil or Tully ; and as th 


imiable teacher, were 


esteem and respect 
which she tad ever felt for he 
now combined with a feeling of the most lively gra- 
titude, these classical exeicises were pursued with 
still greater avidity and delight. Sorubiero was aiso 
a Constant visiter ; and Marshall, as usual, seldom: ab- 
sent from their morning levees, or evening parties. 
But Ury was no longer received by the governor 
merely in the humble character of his daughter's pri- 
vate tutor, but as a friend and benefactor, to whom 
was due a debt of gratitude which it was difficult to 
repay, and impossible to cancel. At the imminent 
hazard of his own life be had snatched an only child 
from inevitable destruction, and restored her in safety 


ther—save only one—might have been asked by Ury, 


| without the fear of denial; and that one was. by many, 


shrewdly suspected to be the very object to which his 


| secret wishes aspired. Whether such conjectures were 
well or ill founded, could never be discovered from 
| the language or conduct of this truly honourable 


young man; who continued to discharge the duties 
of his profession with the same diligence, alacrity 
and ability, that had originally recommended him to 
the notice and patronage of the governor. However 
he might have indul in the waking dreams of love 
and fortune—to whatever extent he might have per- 
mitted his youtl.ful fancy to revel in scenes of felicity 
that were placed infinitely above his reach—the secret 
workings of his thouglits and wishes were never indis- 
creetly betrayed by a word, a look, or even a sigh 


Weli aware that ne personal merits, though backed | 


by the most signal services, could ever surmount the 
arbitrary barrier which custom had established be- 
tween different orders of society, he wisely resolved 
never to subject himsei{ to the morufication of bein, 
reminded that such a barrier existed. In this pru- 
dent resolution he was the more strongly confirmed, 
by perceiving, or imagining he perceived, a mutua! 
attachment daily increasing between Lavini« ant! his 
more fortunate friend, jieutenant Howard. 
Sorubiero was no loner a fellow-lodger of Ury’s, 
but had taken apartments in Little Queen-street, now 
Cedar-street, leading from Broadway to the North- 
River. Here he had leisure and solitude for cogita- 
ting and inaturing certain plans, which were, as yet, 
mere embryos in his brain. These plans were ot ; 
political character, and caiculated to produce the 
most important results. Even with Ury he was war 
his communications, and 1 


and reserved in rited in 


his confidence. In detailing the events of his life, 
since they parted in England, 


much fiction with the trath, 


Sorubiero iad mivvied 
and left much untold 


with which it is requisite the reader should be made 
ac juainted. 
It is a fact, that, at the period of our story, there 


were numerous spies and emissaries, 
the Spanish government, travelling through the conn- 
try, for the purpose of sowing the seeds of mis- 
chief and dissension throughout the English colo- 
nies in America. Amung these, the most politic, 
subtle, wary, and successful, was Sorubiero himself; 
who, only eighteen months prior to his present ap- 


pearance, had finished atour of observation, from St. 


Augustine, in Florida, all the way to the city of New- | 


York; visiting, under various disguises and charac- 
ters, every important military post and magazive in 
that extensive rout. In this very city he had esta- 
blished more than one agent, 
turn, he had carried on a reguiar correspondence, 
pre) ions to his embarking on board the Isabella. But 


with whom, on his re- 


to return to our narrative. 

On the second evening after the conflagration f 
the fort, while Marshall and the governor were deep- 
ly engaged in a game of chess, and Howard and La- 
vinia full as deeply engaged in some lite ary discus- 


sion, Quamino entered the apartment to obtain leave |! dispute my authority. 


for himself and Hassan to visit a sick friend at the 


in the pay of 


On joining Hassan, who was waiting for him in 
|| the street, Quamino took his arm in silence, and led 
| him hastily down Wall-street to Queen-street ; where, 
jinstead of turning to the left, towards the Fly, they 
‘pursued an opposite direction; nor ceased to move 
with the same silent celerity, until they had crossed 
through Hanover-square, Duke-street, Stone-street, 
and approached the scene of the late disaster. 

| Hitherto not a word had escaped the lips of either; 
but, on seeing the ruins of the fort, Hassan suddenly 


lexclaimed, in the Spanish language— 
** Here would the glorious work of emancipation 


have commenced, but for the madnéss of intrusting 
the execution of so great a project to an ignorant, 
drunken brute. Had the pile been lighted at mid- 
night, as we all intended—— 

** Howard would thea have been sacrificed,” inter 
rupted Quamino, in the same language—* and soonei 
than one hair of that Christian's head should fall, 1 
would consei.t to forego every hope of freedom, and 


waste my future vears in this ignoble bondage.” 
* This from vou, Quamino! Is not this Howard 
a white man, and a C 
in every lineament of (hat accursed hue, that coward 


to the whole negro race? By our 


ristian? Is there not written 


complexion—hatred 
| holy prophet, o pronounce whose name we dare no 
frame our lips within hearing of these Christian dogs, 
1 would cs soon cut the throat of this smooth-tongued 


how ard’ —- 


As I would yours,” again interrupted Quamino 
“f thought you dared to put your threat in execution 
But no more of this. Let it suffice you, that I will 
protect this man—imy benetactor—my 
the ch such protection should peril my immortal 


not to!d you that he saved my lfe= 


savyviour— 


soul. Havel 
that he snatched me from an ignominious punish 
ment, 4 thousand times worse than instant death— 
and, to crown all, gave me those instructions which 


have euabled me to organize a machine that will bury 


stern cppression beneat! the rums of this proud city, 
and confer the gift of freedom on more than a thou 
sand human beings, heirs of immortality, like our 


Think you I can forget benefits like these, 


|or prove ungr itetul to the 
am indebted for them? No, Hassan; 


selves 
codlike man to whom } 
learn to know 


Quamino bette 
|  Tthought I did know Quamino better,’ 
Hassan, as they entered the ruined gateway of thi 
hought that, as the only 


replied 


jnow desolated fortress. ‘It 
two lelievers engaged in this perilous enterprise, we 
were to make use of these Christian slaves merely as 
/instruments of our own emancipation, but never to 
‘place them on an equal footing with the servants of 
our holy prophet. They heirs of immortality like 
ha, ha!” 

!* said Quamino, solemnly, as 


vurselves? Ha, 

** Mark me, Ifassan 
he placed himself before the other, looking him stern 
lv in theeve. “ By the unanimous voice of our as 
sociates, I have been appointed your leader; and 
while I feel competent to discharge the duties of tha 


' office, I shall suffer no one to question ny motives, o: 


| 
But as Lrank not you with 


‘the common herd, nor class you with the rough and 


to the arms of her doting and nearly distracted pa-| Fly. Conseat being readily granted, the black de-| vulgar materials, which are as necessary in erecting 
rents. This obligation was duly appreciated---so much parted; and, with the reader's permission, we will | the lofty temple of liberty, as are the sand and clay 


%o, that ary recompense in the gift of the grateful fa-| 


Dear him company 


Hin the construction of a material edifice, I will con 
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descend to explain. Listen to me, then, in silence, ||terference of the generous Howard, there should I in his golden beak the dazzling scroll of freedom to 

while I relate the story of my wrongs, and the obli- jj have been suspended, exposed to a scorching vertical the slave! Nay, banish those looks of distrustful 

gations [ owe to the best of men.” |, sun by day, and the chilling dews of heaven by night.) doubt. I know your purpose, and boldly declare my 
“Go on—I am all attention,” replied Hassan, There should I have hung, without a drop of water own. Vengeance on our tyrants! Emancipation to 

wrapping himself more closely in his cloak ; “ but if! to cool my parching tongue—without food—without Africa's injured children !” 

my teeth happen to chatter during the recital, attri- )pity—until death, with a dreadful tardiness, should at | “Noble stranger,” exclaimed Quamino, seizing 

bute it to the cold, and not to any mark of disrespect last come to my relief. There would my body have him by the hand, “ we hail you as a brother, and at 

to my superior officer. I must confess, however, that still remained, the prey of vultures and insects, until once take you to our arms and our confidence.” 

I would gladly defer the pleasure until we are snugly ||the accursed instrument should be put in requisition The other was about to reply, but was interrypted 

| for another victim. Hassan! Hassan! it was from’ by an incident that deserves a chapter by itself. 


seated before Hughson’s hickory fire.” 
such a fate that the generous Howard snatched me! © 


* You know that, by appointment, we must wait 











here, until joined by York, Othello, Prince, Cato, impoverished himself to pay my ransom, and thus has’ DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
and Quack.” bound me to him for ever!” a —— —— —— 
“ Hang Quack ! Go on with your story.” || ‘* Your feelings are natural,” replied Hassan, ‘and | MR. HENRY NEELE. 
* You know, that, at a very tender age, we were such as do you honour as a man, but not asa he ro. | Be teins seme record on the roll of Fame, 
torn from our parents and our country by the merce- Howard saved you from torture and death, but after- fea cer Snape teases otaee te te 
nary minions of Philip, and sold to different masters | ¥#"4s sold you to perpetual slavery.” } AER Tes Hie Seeds Seamed, O05 


** He was compelled to do so,”’ exclaimed Quamino,| Heyry Neeve, son of the late respectable map and by 
for he had not the means to prevent it. Think you raldic engraver, was born January 29, 17y8, at the hous: 


I would accept of freedom, when I knew the gift of his father in the Strand. His parents soon afterwar+l- 
settled at Kentish Town, where Henry was sent to scho 


as a daily boarder. The academy wherein he imbibed al! 


in Grenada.” 

“Ay,” exclaimed Hassan, “and were compelled 
to serve as slaves, where our fathers had reigned as 
masters, in the very palaces which our Moorish princes 
had caused to be erected by the hands of those same 
Christian doge! [remember it well; and may the | 
prophet’s curse annihilate me if ever I forget or for- | 


‘would reduce the generous donor to a slavery even 
more degrading than ours— dependence upon his equals ! ‘ : : ’ 
So, by heaven, I weuld nat!” | the instruction he possessed previous to his entrance ints 
J : life, did not offer much towards the attainment of a libera! 
“ W ell, then, granting all you ask—thus stands the Hedecation. The writer of this slight shetch, Mr. Necle’s con 
give it.—Go on.” question: three years ago, this Howard showed kind-| temporary—although his senior—recollects making many 
“On the year following our captivity, my tyrant ) 255 to one poor negro slave; three hours ago, this}, willing, though painful effort, to encounter Greek, but al! 
qd same Howard caused five free negroes to be sold as) jn vain—such was the barbarous system pursued there— 
j bendmen for life! Now, Quamino, put the kindness | and passing through, as the phrase was, the best Latin poets 
one scale, the cruelty into the other, and see) without being taught to scan, or dreaming that there was 
: the slightest difference betwixt Latin poetry and prose. Tlw 
French language—a solitary exception—was taught gram 


took me with him to St. Salvador, where he bartere 
me, like a dog, to an opulent planter, for whom 
toiled and sweat for ten long miserable years, when he owes ; = 
again sold me to an Exnglish planter in Jamaica. I which will kick the beam. 

had heard much of the English, and had been ledto|  ~ The cate of these Spank perce pats 
believe that they were brave, magnanimous, and hu- | *¢t Of Howard's,” returned Quamino. “I grant 7 who, previous to the French revolution, possessed the right 


enn a naa as a cruel act—< ost barbarous deed—a horti-|.’. eae gee 
mane. I will not yet say, that this is not their gene- “@ @ ‘ ruel act—a most | of grinding all the corn in his seigneuriage, and who con 
ral character ; but if it be so, the monster who now 


> crime !— j agency init. Higher). : ; 
ble crime !—but Howard had no agency it " | tinued his occupation in grinding the seeds of kuowledg: 
heads than his must answer it. When the torch is | inte the sullen enpacitios of bis pupils. Hoary Neele, there- 
once lighted, these Spaniards can see to take their | fore, left school, possessing, as Dr. Johnson would say, lit 


matically by an able, zealous, and conscientious emigre 


held me in bondage was a sorry specimen of that ce- 
lebrated people.” 


‘ ; See own revenge. But hist!—Who zoes there ? tle Latin, « arcely any Greek, but capable of reading 
“He was a white man and a Christian,” replied . ia nS | tl athleti fi if yete — ont Paci : F y , . ‘t dded. aft 
as : 2s j f ; yme a tall athletic figure emerged trom | and enjoyiug the bes rench writers. e added, alter 
Hassan, with bitterness. ‘That alone is sufficient to | t this moment a tall dig : | yoy a ; seas 
behind the west quadrangle of the fort, and with a} wards, by his own unassisted efforts, some acquaintance 


give me a correct idea of the whole nation. Go on; | . ton lite . r at this fi ‘learning, Greek 
the subject has not yet warmed me.” || measured, solemn step, advanced boldly between the |) with Italian literature. If, at this font of learning, Greek 
ony - ; a me. and Latin were partially imbibed, the “ well’’ of Englis! 


| speakers, both of whom were somewhat startled at the A 
: poetry or prose was wholly “ undefiled” by students’ lips 


** After two years of nameless sufferings and indig-| 29s soni fies . 
nities, which I shall pass over in silence, he one dus | unexpected naga = whom they — . a || There prevailed an absurd notion, that English was bes: 
2 . ’ |' seconds in silence. By the faint light which the stars ae yp Manz 
struck to the earth, before my face, a poor helpless hin : cate ailliaieeaiies hill taught through the medium of the Latin grammar; an! 
being whom misfortune had taught me to loye—who, afforded—for — sed a a wn _ = > ©” | Lindley Murray was voted useless. The theme—that or- 
in return, had given her pity—her sympathy—her i a look a the ae cou " whe ~ , - 2 oo | diuary resource for puzzling a juvenile eines" aateres _ 
beart—ber alto me, “Ata moment of rope fom| tales? oe aoa commanding than ae teal [ctencti te resraereseweea me net pocty oe 

° ° . > > r, eal 2 ” g o 3 > al- wT » > sacred ¢ Ss § ‘ > *s as 
mid-day toil, to which her slender frame was but ill “a aed aa ie race P a pace the number. The only delinquent, within t) 
adapted, and which had so exhausted her strength as | y oe ch ahs res - omer oa Quamino. || writer's memory, was Neele. He displayed no extraordi 
to render her unable to stand without support, I ven- | os wah Ve : srday : y wee os to-day aslave ps nary application to study, no talent for mathematical 01 
tured—unobserved, as I fondly thought—to support | ms . ae ies esterday a free man—to-day a slave. | other science—but he evinced an early inclination for poc 
her on my knee, while her burning forehead rested zx A s part ter the hacamer, Hike a Spanish! "7' and he wrote, at that period, unnoticed but not unno- 
on my cheek, and her palpitating heart knocked hard es ee ee eee -_ ticing, verses which would bear — with those % 
at my bosom. At tha ome i : = : . | the most precocious poet on record. His genius was purely 
—— i ae a eureun ee oe | One of those unfortunate men who served on} lyrical, and Collins was his chief model. The Ode to En 
by the vengeful arm of the wretch himself, laid her | 
senseless form prostrate in the dust. ‘The red blood | 


board the Isabella ?" | thusiasm—the earliest of his printed poems—contains mort 
“The captain's steward. You doubtless saw me) patural images, and natural expression, than are ordinarily 
= ‘ in the market. I was considered the finest animal in} found in the productions of a boy of fifteen. Neele’s fathe: 
gushed trom her ebon temples, and ran in torrents lthe drove, and was consequently knocked down for, a man of fair natural talents, had the discernment to per 
along the furrowed field. J was mad, as I am now | : . 
{ relate it. I shrieked for vengeance, and sprang to 
cover her defenceless form from a repetition of the | 
sacrilegious assault, ‘The weapon drew blood from 
my own mouth. This redoubled my frenzy. I had 
now nothing left in this world worth living for, but 


' ceive, and the good taste to encourage his son’s genius 


the highest price.” 
| The odes and other poems, published in 1817, were printed 


“To whom?” 
| * One of your priests in the temple of justice, old 
Horsemanden.” 

“Hang him!’ muttered Hassan. 

“With all my heart,” returned the stranger, fold- 


at his expense. 
On quitting school, Mr. Neele was articled to an attorncs 
| and though at times he “ penned a stanza when he should 
engross,”’ he nevertheless, we believe, did not neglect t! 
opportunities afforded of obtaining experience in his pre 


determined not to die unrevenged. I grappled with : 
the villain, wrenched the tnissile from his crasp. and ing his arms with much apparent nonchalance. | fession. At a later period, he practised as a solicitor io 
‘ > | ads d . - eo . 
laid } igh ; feet,” Gfasp, an * Wherefore are you here!" demanded Quamino. Great Blenheim-street. 
a’ hun senseless at my feet. | , ! . ” : ‘ . 
; ae ** What seek vou amid these smouldering ruins? In 182], the odes and poems were reprinted, with a front 
“ ay , ’ exe > : « a . 
Bravo!—Bravissimo!" exclaimed Hassan ; 1 * Revenge. ispiece, and attracted much notice from Dr. Drake a: 


hope he never rose again.” * Revenge ?” echoed Quamino. other critics of repute. Our author then began to be soug!t 
** Had he not, my destruction would have been in- * Ay, revenge! Does the word sound strange to a_ lier by booksellers, and became a regular contributor { 

evitable. As it was, I was seized by the overseer, Moresco’s ears?” 

and kept in close confinement until the next dav, Revenge—here—in this solitary place ?” 

when I was led forth to receive the penalty of what) ** What other place can be found that is better fit- 


magazines, Forget-Me-Nots, &c. &c 

Cie great success that had attended the dramatic scent 
of Barry Cornwall, gave rise to the composition of poem- 
dramatic and miscellaneous, published in 1823. Mr. Nee! 


my tyrants denominated acrime. An iron cage wi p xd over one’s wrongs i > and dark- : . , 

: 7 ants : An iron cage was, ted to brood over one’s rongs in solitude an ; dark had evidently no talent for dramatic poetry. His dramati 
et down from the gib et whence it was suspended, ness, and whip up a fl igging resolution to noble da- || sketches contain many beautiful images, aad much puit 
cleared of the putrid remnants of a former victim, ring ? This was the funeral pyre of despotism; and | and excellent sentiment; but the personages rather impro 
ind opened for my reception. But for the timely in-, from these ashes shall a pheenix shortly start, bearing | vise than converse. They are efferts of the mind or the im- 
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agination—but no effusions of the heart. Other and greater 
imitators of this style have failed. Halidon Hill does no 
credit te the auihor of Waverly; and we recoiiect to have 


read an avowal of Lord Byron's, that, with all his ambition, | 


he felt he could not succeed as a dramatist. He coquetted 


with the town in the publication of his dramas_and was less | 


sore that they had been forced on the stage, than that they 
had been condemned by a mixed audieuce. 

The miscellaneous poems in this second volume are writ- 
ten with more attempt at polish than his earlier productions, 
and are very beautiful specimens of his genius, especially 
the songs. We have a melancholy pleasure in transcribing 
the following from the fragments which close the volume : 


That which makes women vain, has taught my heart 
A deeper lesson ; and my weary spirit 

Looks on this painted clay, but as the night garb 
Which the soul wears while slumbering Lere on earth 
And, at its waking, gladly throws aside 

For brighter ornaments. 


If our author could not excel in dramatic poetry, he had 
a keen perception of dramatic excellence in others. He 
studied minutely the productions of—what is termed—the 
Llizabethian age, and was an enthusiastic admirer of Shak- 
speare. He pleased himself with composing a series of lec- 
tures on the works of the great bard, and undertook—in 
1819—a pilgrimage to his shrine. His compagnon de royage 
—Mr. Britton, the antiquary—read one or those lectures at 


the Town Hall of Stratford, to a numerous audience; and | 


the produce of the tickets—about ten pounds—was pre- 
sented to a public charity at Stratford. Mr. Britton pos- 
sesses the M5. of these lectures. Poured forth with rapidity 
and apparent carelessness, they are yet acute, discrimina- 
tive, and eloquent: they abound in illustration, and display 
considerable powers of humour. Mr. Neele showed on this, 


as on other occasions, that the cultivation of poetical talent | 


is no impediment to the acquisition of a nervous and perspi- 
cuous style in prose composition. 

In the winter of 1826, Mr. Neele completed a series of 
lectures on the English poets, from Chaucer to the present 
period. These lectures he read at the Russell, and after- 
wards at the Western Institution. They are described by 
one who heard them as “ displaying a high tone of poetical 


feeling in the lecturer, and an intimate acquaintance with | 


the beauties and blemishes of the great subjects of his cri- 
ticism.” 
probation; and profit, as well as praise, accrued to our au- 
thor by this undertaking. 

At the commencement of the present year appeared his 
Romance of History, in three volumes, dedicated to the 
hing. This production greatly enhanced Mr. Neele’s fame 
as a writer of a higher order than the mere contributor to 
The object of the author was to 
prove, as his motto stated, that 


periodical publications. 


Truth is strange— 
Stranger than fiction; 


and that tomes of romance need not alone be ransacked 
for the marvellous in incident. 


historical information. Asa book of instruction, it is inva- 
luable to readers who cannot be persuaded to sit down to 
the perusal of history in a legitimate form; for each tale is 
preceded by a chronological summary of the events referred 
to, arranged in a brief and accurate form. The narratives 
themselves are highly attractive, teeming with interest, and 
interspersed with lively and characteristic dialogue. The 
idea was a happy one, and capable of almost boundless ex- 
tent. The early history of France, of Spain, of Italy, would 
have furnished fresh materials, aud the excitement would 
bave been renewed at every recurrence to the novel habits 
ofa fresh people. The author had begun to avail himself 
ofthis advantage ; he had commenced a second series of ro- 
mances, founded on the history of France. 


lumes, with a portrait—but, alas! 


Scarce had their fame been whispered round 

Before its shrill and mournful sound j 
Was whistling o'er (his) tomb— 

Scarce did the laurel ‘gin to grow 

Around (his) early honoured brow, 
Before its grateful bloom | 

Was changed w cypress, sear and brown, 

Whose gariands mock the bead they crown.—Neele’s Odes. 


dhe unfortunate subject of our memoir was found dead 
in his bed, on the seventh of February, with too certain 
tokens of self-destruction. He had exhibited symptoms of | 
derangement the day previous. It is neither our purpose 
nor our wish to inquire into the cause of this aberration of | 


The public prints mentioned them im terms of ap- | 


His compilation embraces | 
tales of every age from the Conquest to the Reformation, 
extracted from the chronicles and more obscure sources of 


Known and | 
ppreciated, he was beginning to rear his head as a lion of ! 
the day. His poetical works had been collected, in two vo- 


1. on “_e — ! 
ll intellect. The most probable is, incessant application to | 
' ' 


studious pursuits preying upon a system nervous even to) 
| irritability. 
H Ab! noblest minds 
Sink soonest into ruin, like a tree 
That with the weight of its own golden fraitage 
Is bent down to the dust.—H. N.—( The Mourner, 1820.) 


Mr. Neele was short in stature—of appearance rather 
humble and unprepossessing; but his large expanse of fore- 
head, and the fire of his eye, betokened mind and imagina- 
tion; and whatever unfavourable impressions were occa- 
sioned by his first address, were speedily effaced by the in- 
telligence and good humour which a few minutes’ conversa- 
His manners were bland and afla- 
He was na- 


tion with him elicited. 
ble; his disposition free, open, and generous. 
| turally of a convivial turn, and enjoyed the society of men 
of kindred talent. That enjoyment, perhaps, brought with 
it indulgence of another kind. It is easy for “ fat, contented 
ignorance” to sneer at such failings; but the candid and in-| 


genuous inquirer, estimating the strain of intellect which 
produces works that render men immortal, can readily com- 
prebend that the relaxation of such gifted beings may not! 
always be adapted to the sober simplicity of sages. The | 
life of a man of Ictters is by no means an enviable ove. “1 

persuade no man,” says Owen Feltham, “ to make medita-| 
tion his life’s whole business 
souls.” Happy, if * the mind too finely wrought,” which 

* Preys on itself, and is o’erpowered by thought,” i 
can find alleviation in the momentary folly of the table, and 


sink not in despair, nor fly to the refuge of a premature | 
| 
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grave.” 





FROM THE BOSTON STATESMAN | 


I love the young—TI love to see 

| The stifling of a thought of glee— 

I love to watch elastic teet, 

Unmanaged eyes, and mischict sw cet— 

I love the look that’s never caught— 

The music of a laugh untaught— 

‘The reckless motion, liquid eye, 

Bewitching tone, and bush'd reply — 

To sit at eve with radiant girls, 

And hide my hand in clustering curls— 

And oh, | worship as IL bow 

To a simple braid on a snowy brow 

Aud yet—and yet—though bright they are | 

And holy, like an unseen star— } 

And though, as pure and perfect things, 

Their thoughts might wear unsullied wings— } 

Though this—all this—perhaps, is true | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


And more than poets dream of, too— 
Yet to my taste—I'm twenty-three— 
The chastened light of a widow's “ 
The meek, subdued, angelic air 
Which flings a spirit sotiness there— 
The deep composure that is brougit | 
Upon the brow by too much thought— 
The gentle tone, the tear unbid, 

The constaut droop of the shadowy lid— 
They come o’er me like an eve in June, 
Or a mournful note in a pleasant tane— 
And | would not give their calin repose 
For the gayest smile on a lip of rose. 


e’c’'— 


Cassius. 





| * Weare under obligation to a friend for the foregoing sketch, and 
| should have been sorry that the uafertunate subject of tt bad goue to 
bis untimely grave without some such memorial of him ia our page. 
Of the amenity ot his disposition and the hindpess of bis heart, we had 
ourselves Many opportunities of judy mg; and we feit accordingty the 
dismai catastrophe which closed bis mortal career. We are airaid 
to think that the icea of self-destruction must have been long tamiliar 
to bis imagination; yet it seems to have influenced several of Lis po- 
etical effusions. So long ago as in Mr. Ackermann’s Forget-Me-Not 
for 182c, the iollowing compesition from bis pen appeared; and 
though it was ably responded to by the editor in the same volume, it 
is paintul to reflect on the state of murbid sensibility which must 
bave inspared it: | 

Suns will set, and moons will wane | 

Yet they rise and wax again, | 

Trees, that winter's storius subduc 

Their leafy livery renew ; 

L-bb and flow is ocean's lot; 








But man ties down and rises not || 
Heaven and earth shall pass awa, | 
Lre shall wake his slumbering clas | 
Vessels but to havens steer; | 

| 


Paths denote a resting near ; 

Rivers dow into the main, 

Ice-falls rest upon the plain ; | 
The final end of all is known; 

Man to darkness goes alone- 

Cioud, and doubt, and mystery 

Hide his future destiny. 


Nile, whose waves their bound’ries bur: 
Slakes the torrid desert’s thirst, 

Dew, descending on the hilis, | 
Life in nature's veins instils; 

Sbow'rs, that on the parch’d meads [v! 

Their faded loveliness recall; 

Man alone sheds tears of pain, 

Weeps, but ever weeps in vain | 


‘ 


| 


We have bodies as well as || 


HEIGHT OF WAVES. 


| So awful is the spectacle of a storm at sea, that it is ge 


|nerally viewed through a medium which biasses the judg 


ment; and, lofty as waves really are, imagination pictures 
them loftier still. Now, no wave rises more than ten feet 
above the ordinary sea-level, which, with the ten feet that 
its surface afterwards descends below this, give twenty feet 
for the whole height, from the bottom of any water-valley 
to an adjoining summit. This proposition is easily verified 
by a person who tries at what height, upon a ship's mast, 
the horizon yemains always in sight over the top of the 
waves, allowance being made for accidental inclinations of 
the vessel, and for her sinking in the water so much below 
her water line, at the ime when she reaches the bottom of 
the hollow between two waves. The spray of the sea, driven 
along by the violence of the wind, is, of course, much highes 
than the summit of the liquid wave; and a wave coming 


| against an obstacle may dash to a great clevation above it 


At the Eddystone lighthouse, when a surge breaks, which 
has been growing under a storm all the way across the At 


,lantic, it dashes even over the lantern at the summit 


A GERMAN PARTY. 


Nothing is more delightful than an evening party in a 


private German circle. You assemble for this occasion 
immediately after tea, which is regularly taken at six 
Some refreshments, such as pine-apples, grapes, &c. are 
or ombre tables, are 


handed round. The whist, quadrille, 


arranged. During the play, a band performs the tunes 
lof Mozart's, Weber's, and Rossini's operas ; and if there arc 
| daughters in the family whom their friends are coming to 
see, a dance is arranged before you are aware. There is 
in every house, not only the music-master, but at least two 
Their 


rooms not being carpeted, but parquetted and polished 


or three servants, who are excellent performers 


with wax, are, at any time, ready for this occasion, It is 
in these evening parties that the amiable and fascinating 
character of the high classes of the Austrian empire shines 


out ip all its charms. 





CHINESE CUSTOMS AND MANNERS, 

It is a custom with the Chinese builders, on fixing the up 
per beam of the roof of a building, to let off fire-works, and 
worship it, or the spirit which pervades over the ground on 
which the house stands ; when they congratulate the ownet 
on their proceeding thus far with the building. The jouw 
neymen generally get a little liquor on the occasion, It isa 
very gcneral opinion, that the masons, by concealing in the 
wall an image, or the representation of some evil spirit 


can materially affect the happiness or prosperity of those 


| who reside in the house; henee it becomes a usage to wor- 


ship the patron of the mansion, that success and happmes 


may attend the inhabitants 


BOTANICAL CURIOSITY. 
In the number of Edwards’ Botanical Register for thy 
* Ain 


long known to Europeans by the drawings 


first of March, will appear a figure of the fine new 
Plant of China,’ 
of the Chinese, and celebrated for the splendour of its flow 
ers and the fragrance of its perfume. Ut has for some year 
been cultivated in the stoves of this country; but no means 
could be discovered for making it flower, till a new method 
was pursued by the gardener of his royal highness the 
Prince Leopold, at Claremont, which finally proved suc 
cessful. Under this mode of treatment, a branch of blos 
soms was produced, between two and three fect long, and 
composed of some hundreds of large flowers, resplendent 
with scarlet and yellow The plant has the remarkabl 
property of living wholly upon air, and is suspended by the 
Chinese from the ceilings of their rooms, which are thus 
adorned by its beauty aud perfumed by its fragrance 
BENEVOLENCE. 

The following pleasing instance of benevolence is 
corded in Bedmar's Travels in Norway :—"“ At every great 
festival, as Christmas, Easter, ete. a sheaf of corn is placed 
on the roof of the house, that even the sparrows may part 
cipate in the general joy 

FUTURE HAPPINESS, 

The expectation of future happiness is the best relief o 
anxious thoughts, the most perfect cure of melancholy, th: 
tide of life, and the comfort of death 
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RECOLLEC ‘TIONS ‘ 3 OF A TR AV ELLER. it, of a long barn- like building, constructed of fir-| less with surprise—" If you mean the melancholy 
|wood, cut, on the outward surface, into the shapes of} gentleman my husband has had here these few days, 





GUSTAVUS OF SWEDEN. 


My coarse has been, what the Italian translator, not 


\scales, and other grotesque fancies, But the spot was} 
|hallowed by the virtues of its recorded mistress, who, 
‘by her fidelity and presence of mind, was made the 


he has just walked out into the wood on the other 
|| side of the hill. Some of those soldiers may readily 
seize him, for he has no arms with him.” The door, 


so aptly, designated Johnson’s Rambler—il vaga divine instrument for preserving the future deliverer | to which she had turned her head, was blocked up by 


bondo! In short, I have passed a kind of flying life, | 
from one country to another—and having made a sort | 
of pic-nic sketches of them all, both by pen and pen- | 
cil, in a little short-hand book I carry in my carriage, 
where such a vehicle may go; or in front of my sad- | 
die, when a horse or a mule can alone find footing— 





of her country. 


Gustavus, feeble and friendless—by Providence, | 


rather than chance, on quitting the mine, wandering 


jagain amongst the mountain defiles, came to this 
lone house, which he soon learnt belonged to a gen-| 
\Heman of the name of Peterson, who had lately re-| 


turned to it, to avoid the Danish exactions ; and whom 


soldiers. The officer did not suspect the easy sim- 
plicity of her manner, and ordered part of the men to 
go in quest of him; but, in the moment, his eye 
chanced to fix on Gustavus—she saw it in the instant, 
and flying at the prince, with sudden wrath in her 
countenance, caught one of the fragments of stick out 
of his hand, exclaiming, ‘** Unmannerly dolt! what, 





I have only to scan my heads of places or circum-| 
stances, when any thing occurs parallel in after times, | Gustavus remembered to have known in the armies, | sit before your betters? Don’t you see the king's 
or | am excited to such recollections by what I see or || serving against the present usurper. Indeed, the un-, officers in the room? Get out of my sight, or some 
hear. The other evening, chancing to be present at | fortunate hero had bestowed some marks of confidence } of them shall give you a drubbing!" While speaking, 
the performance of * Alfred the Great,” the corres-||and distinction on this officer, which, he now sup-|| she struck him a blow on the back with all her might, 
pouding circumstances of his place of retreat, and the posed, could not but secure him even a welcome re-| and opening a side door, “ Heve,” cried she, “ get 
devoted service of female fidelity he found there, with | ception; and, entering the house, he took its master into the scullery—the fittest place for such scum!” 
those recorded of Gustavus the Great of Sweden un- |/aside. A few words unfolded who his guest was; and, and flinging the stick after him, as if intending an- 
der similar adversities, instantly struck the answering |the wanderer was immediately recognised with every other blow, she banged the door on him. ‘“ Sure,’ 
chord in my memory ; and, now turning to my tablet | demonstration of joy, and devoted reverence, by his) added she, in a great chafe, “* never woman was 
of traditions, taken down while exploring the remark- |/host. Indeed, he seemed more afflicted by the misfor-| plagued with such a lout of a slave!” The officer 
able scenery of the wild mountains of Dalecariia, I | tunes of Gustavus, than that prince was forhimself; and | begged she would not disturb her equanimity on his 
find a few memoranda, which I should disparage the |, exc laimed with such indignation against his enemies, |, account, or her household's either, for he should soon 
hearts of your fair readers, did I doubt their pe rusing | ithat, instead of waiting a hint from him for taking: ' relieve her of his presence, when once his men brought 
with even a more intense sympathy than myself ex-||up arms at some future day, he offered, unasked, to) their prisoner back. But she, in the same strenuous 
perienced, while visiting the scene, and listening to try the spirit of the mountaineers; and declared, that) manner, affecting great reverence for a royal repre- 
the particulars relative to the Swedish hero. Is not|\himself and serfs would be the first to set an exam-| sentative, prayed him to enter her parlour, to which 
tenderness to the distressed the characteristic of wo- || ple, and erect a standard for the freedom of Sweden,| she would herself bring him, respectfully, the refresh- 
man, even without respect to persons? but when she |under their former heroic leader. Gustavus was) ments he must need. The Dane civilly complied ; 
meets * the mighty fallen,” then, peculiarly generous | transported with this zeal, and with answering enthu- | perhaps, glad to get rid of the noise and importuni- 
in her pity, it ts her pride to humble herself, to be as | siasm in the just cause, said every thing to confirm so| ties of a shrew ; and, as soon as she had shut the par- 
a ministering handmaid at his feet. But to my tra-)) | patriotic a resolution. Peterson replied with repeated | lour-door on him, she hurried into the scullery with 
velling recollections. | vows of fidelity ; and, during a long conference, men-t a steaming-pan in her hand, as if to empty its con- 
After the murder of the chief lords of the senate by | tioned an instantaneously devised plan for beginning || tents ; and, having bolted that door behind her, to 
the usurper Christiern, a price being set on the head | ithe meritorious enterprise, and enumerated the chief |secure herself from observation during the few mi- 
of Gustavus, he withdrew into the mountainous dis- | |persons in the district, whom his arguments and in-| nutes she employed in liberating her prisoner there, 
trict of Dalecarlia, hoping to conceal himself amongst | fluence would move to be their supporters and instru- || |she thrust him into a certain ~rivate little apartment, 
its simple inhabitants, and, perhaps, to at last excite || ments. He also remarked, that vo time should be lost,|| which opened near the drain of the scullery, and the 
the bravest of them to revolt against the Danish yoke. | and he would set about his embassy immediately. | seat of which projected from the side of the house, in 
At that time there was not a town of consequence in ' Gustavus fell into all his views ; and promising not to/ that quarter directly over the margin of the lake there, 
the whole province ; nothing more than small villages, || reveal himself to any other man during his host’s| | where the household fishing-boats lay. A few words 
or a few congregated huts, situated on the borders of|| absence, in the course of a day or two after his own | told him, how to lower himself through the conve- 
forests, or on the banks of lakes and rivers. Disgui-|| arrival at the house, he saw its master depart on his; nient aperture in that cabinet, and how to make usc 
sing himself as a peasant, he set forth to these rocky | patriotic circuit. || of one of the little vessels; and giving him a direction 
fastnesses, accompanied by a boor, to be his guide.|| But the direct reverse of his promises were in the|to an honest curate, who lived across that remote 
Ile crossed over the whole country of Sudermania,) head of Peterson. In hope of a rich reward, he went | piec e of water, committed her future sovereign to the 
then passed between Mercia and Westmonia, and, | straight to one of Christiern’s officers commanding| care of Providence, while \e made his path sure to a 
after the fatigues of a long and perilous journey, ar-| in the province, and informed him that Gustavus was | boat, unmoored it, and rowed swiftly towards the mid 
rived safe at the mountains; but he had no sooner) his prisoner. Having committed this baseness, he | islets of the lake; so hicing himself and his course 
entered them, than, during his sleep, he was deserted | had not daringness enough to face his victim; but tell- amongst their mazy channels; while the lady returned 
by his attendant, who, robbing him of all the money! ing the Dane how to surprise the prince, ** who,” he | to the Dane laden with provisions, and in that way 
and other necessaries he had provided for his subsist- | said, ** was not at all on his guard, for he supposed | engage d his attention till the soldiers brought back 
ence, fled with the spoil, and was never heard of more. himself a guest with a friend !"—he added, that he) intelligence to their comrades, also regaling in the 
Gustavus, now alone, wandered up and down amongst, himself would make a round; not wishing to reach kitchen, that their search had been fruitless. The 
those almost berren wastes, seeking his scanty food) his home till the prisoner was taken away. “ It will ‘observations which she then heard from the officer, 
from the casual charity of the thinly scattered inha-| be an easy matter; no opposition can be made,” con-|| and the new directions he gave, gradually betrayed 
bitants, who, though brave and hardy, were rude, | tinued he, “ for not even my wife knows it is Gus-| to the heroic woman the vileness of her husband; and, 
and often savage in their manners. At length, to) tavus.” || therefore, when he appeared, which was that same 
earn what he begged, he hired himself to work inone|| Accordingly, the Danish officer, at the head of a |evening, even to him she pretended that Gustavus 
of the mines ; and there, as 4 common labourer, un-| body of well-armed soldiers, marched directly to the jhad gone out to the wood. The circumstance of the 
suspected to have ever been any thing better, he con-| place. The men invested the house, while the leader, | chastised servant, being nothing uncommon amongst 
tinued to toil, until the effect of the atmosphere—) abruptly entering, found Peterson's wife, though a| the good housewives of those days, not exciting any 
clouded in those subterraneous regions with the most | lady, in the homely occupation of culinary prepara-| suspicion in the Dane’s mind, was not noticed by 
pestilential vapours—compelled him to seek refuge | tions; but such was the fashion in those simple times.) him to her husband ; and, as guilt easily believes itselt 
under the open canopy of heaven again. That hea- | Atsome distance from her sat a young manina com-| doubted, Peterson uttered his own real suspicions to 
ven directed him to a spot, which I have seen, and) mon countryman’s habit, lopping off the branch knobs the officer, that the incendiary Swede had got some 
entered with corresponding reverence. On the brow) from the broken limb of atree. The officer went up| scent of his design to yield ‘im up, and according! 
of a hill, on the side of a sequestered valley, not far’ to her, and told her he came in king Christiern’ss had seized that pretence of a lonely walk to effect his 
from the mountain-mine of Fablun just mentioned, name to demand the rebel Gustavus, who, he had re-| escape. As there were none in the lady’s confidence, 
stands the ancient little abode in question. It i: of ceived information, was then concealed under her, the new retreat of Gustavus remained totally undis- 
such modest architecture, a modern English traveller) roof. Mrs. Peterson, though amazed, never changed covered, till, assisted by the faithful curate, and some 
might suppose it a inere hind’s cottage; but in the’ | colour ; and immediately guessing that the man her other sincere friends to the country, he appeared 
time of Gustavus it was the paternal home of a Swed- || husband had introduced to her as a poor miner’s son! openly at the head of the brave Dalecarlians, to as- 
ish gentleman, one who owned hereditary property |) must be the Swedish hero, she instantly replied—and | sert and achieve its hereditary independence. 
in the rugged soil around. It consisted, when I saw ‘without once glancing at Gustavus, who sat motion-''| So profoundly was I impressed with the memors 
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a — 
of this great prince, even more invincible in mind BIOGRAPHY. fl 
than in arms, that I looked on the house which had Pe . } 





once sheltered him, and in which female nobleness | : ; 
had shone so beautifully, with a kind of holy venera- | A MEMOIR OF MR. WORDSWORTH. 
tion. I entered it, attended by an old dame, who, A Laxe school of poetry has been frequently men-' 
lives in an adjoining hut, for the purpose of showing ‘tioned by critics, and Mr. William Wordsworth has 
this interesting relique of antiquity to curious stran- | been styled its founder, because he is supposed to 
gers. The room in which Gustavus slept, with his have imbibed among the lakes his poetical inspira-. 
very bedstead, is most sacredly preserved. It is a tion: but no precise ideas are annexed to the desig-_ 
huge, unwieldy square frame of common fir, with a pation. The admirers of this school, and also those 
straw mattrass ; he had nothing more costly ; and that who treat it with contempt, seem to be at a loss to 
was all its trappings when he reposed there, with the ascertain either its excellences or its defects. } 
addition of a coarse rug. But now, the present pro-| The poet to whom we allude was born at Cocker- 
prietor of the place, who is a descendant from the mouth, in the year 1770. He received, at the school | 
fair patriot, and who is well worthy her virtues, of Hawkshead, the earlier part of his education, and 
though, perhaps, with more zeal than true taste, has became a better classical scholar than most of hisschool- | 
added to the old bedstead, as a mark of his respect, fellows. He, at that time, manifested an inclination | 
sumptuous hangings surmounted with a diadem, and) for poetry, and also a fondness for the picturesque ; 
a coverlet of silk, embroidered with the Swedish and he composed verses in his mind while he ram- | 
crowns. This anomalous finery certainly breaks in bled among the fells and dales of Cumberland. In| 
upon the genuine nobility of the sentiment with which 4787, he was admitted among the members of St. 
we enter the cottage-abode, and almost destroys the John’s college, Cambridge, where he contented him- 
peculiar enthusiasm which the ancient simplicity of self with the character of a tolerable scholar, without | 
his chamber and couch would have increased to a aiming at the reputation of a mathematician, or the 
pitch of the purest delight. When we recollect that title of senior wrangler. In one of the long vacations, 
it was so, it is then that we view him, without any ad-, he visited the continent, and procured, by observation | 
ventitious ornament, as the greatest of men; in a pea- and reflection, materials for that amusing work which 
sant’s garb, on a peasant’s straw—his royalty being he published in 1793, entitled “ Descriptive Sketches, 
proclaimed by his virtues alone—he is worthy to be inverse, taken during a Pedestrian Tour in the Ita- 
the king of a brave and upright people. The gilded, lian, Swiss, and Savoyard Alps.” A poetical Epis- 
crown, and embroidered mantle, are common to any tle from the English lakes, addressed to a young lady, 
sovereign; and the sight of these decorations in such also evinced his talent; but both were, in some in- 








a place, confuses the hero with the trappings of state, | 


and the picture becoming indistinct, our reflections 
take the same vague complexion. 

In addition to this regal canopy, the present owner 
has brought together other relics of relative interest ; 
particularly a suit of armour, surmounted by a sculp- 
tured head, helmeted, &c., to represent Gustavus. 
There are also the effigies of two Dalecarlian peasants, 
who had proved faithful guides, and attendants on 
the hero. Nothing can be more characteristic of what 
those people were, in the century they rendered them- 
selves so justly celebrated for their adherence to the 
true glory of their country—national freedom, protect- 
ed by a native prince. They are clothed in white wool- 
len habits, with high-crowned hats; andare armed with 
cross-bows, the requis:te appendages to such weapons 
hanging from a leathern belt over their shoulders. The 
quiver is slung to their sides, well filled with iron-point- 
edarrows. A portrait ofthe heroine who saved the king 
is, perhaps, one of the most riveting ornaments of the 
room. It exhibits a plain, honest, but firm counte- 
nance, and is dressed with the utmost rusticity. 

The kitchen, or hall part of these sort of abodes, | 
has much resemblance to what may be found in the! 
little old farm-houses of England, in the remote parts 
of the northern counties—namely, being the largest 
apartment in the house, with a huge hearth, for the 
burning, usually, of wood fuel. It is comfortably 
appointed with long tables and forms, for the service, 
often of the master and his guests, as well as of their 
attendants. The beds are generally in the wainscoat, 
one over the other, like those in the cabin of a ship, 
and are shut in with sliding panels in the day. The 
stock of eatables, being usually dried fish and cakes, | 
is part of the decorations of the room, with the fish- 
ing tackle, &c.; and a large chest, containing the 
household wardrobe, standing under the shelf-range 
of plates, pots, and pans, completes the furniture. 
Such was the simple abode which had given shelter 
to the bravest and noblest of Swedish princes; and 
its parallel appearance, to what is described of the 
neat-herd’s cottage, which gave a similarly timely 
refuge to our great and glorious British monarch 
Alfred, has drawn this little sketch of past recollec- 
tions from the pen of an old traveller. Londov Museun. 


stances, deformed by puerility and absurdity. 
After he had left the university, not without the 


honour of a master’s degree in arts, he wandered 


for a time over various parts of Great Britain, 
indulging at once his taste for the picturesque and 
his turn for meditation. At length he took a cottage 
in Somersetshire, and had a congenial spirit for his 
neighbour. This was Mr. Coleridge, with whom he 
cultivated a friendly intercourse. As hoth poets were 
then advocates of the cause of liberty, they were sus- 
pected of jacobinical intentions and seditious views, 
and a ministerial man of the law employed a spy to 
watch them in their rural rambles; but this sur- 
veillance ceased, when they were found to be well- 
meaning and peaceable subjects. 

Continuing to woo the muse, Mr. Wordsworth 
wrote Lyrical Sallads in a style and manner which 
some thought very pleasing, while others ridiculed 
that pretended novelty at which the bard seemed to 
aim. In these pieces, the chief feature is irregulari- 
ty, if that can be termed a component part of a poem ; 


| but they occasionally display sentiment, passion, a 


high tone of imagination, and a philosophical spirit. 
They soon found imitators, by whom, as is generally 
the case, their faults were more copied than their | 
beauties. 

The poem of the Excursion, which appeared in 
1814, augmented the author’s fame. ‘This has been 
styled, by an indulgent critic, ‘a work as original in 
its composition and subjects as it is honourable to the 
taste and benevolence of the writer, and one which 
would perhaps be more read than any other poem in 
our language, were it not so extended and costly ;” 
but, by many readers, it is deemed dull and uninte- 
resting as a whole, though various portions are em- 
bellished with the charms of poetry.—The White 
Doo of Rylstone is sometimes finely imaginative, 
and sinks at other times inte flatness and iusipidity. 
The tales of Peter Bell and the Wagonner so far ex- 
cite ridicule, that we wonder how a man of known 
abilities could suffer them to pass through the ordeal 
of his own critical eye ; but, by some sonnets, eccle- 
siastical sketches, and other pieces which followed 
those two failures, be has, in some measure, redeem- 
ed his poetical credit 


Our poet, in 1803, entered into the matrimonial 
State, fixing his choice upon Miss Mary Hutchinson, 


| a lady of Penrith, whom he found worthy of his love 


and esteem. About the same time, he settled in a 
romantic spot near Grassmere, in Westmoreland, 
where he has long enjoyed competence and the com- 
forts of life, having, in addition to the other means 
of subsistence, an office connected with the stamp 
duties. He recommends himself to the provincial 
gentry by his enlightened understanding and his so 
cial virtues, and affords to all classes an example of 


moral worth. Mirror of the Belies-Lettres 





EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 





A LETTER 
FROM THE LATE LORD COLLINGWOOD 
TO HIS TWO DAUGHTERS. 


Ovr Creator has impressed on every breast 
certain knowledge of right and wrong, which we call 
conscience. No person ever did a kind, a benevo 
lent, a humane, or charitable action, without feeling 
a consciousness that it was good; it creates a plea- 
sure in the mind that nothing else can produce; and 
this pleasure is the greater, from the act which causes 
it being veiled from the eye of the world. It is the 
delight such as angels feel when they wipe away the 
tear from affliction, or warm the heart with joy. On 
the other hand, no person ever did or said an ill 
natured, an unkind, or mischievous thing, who did 
not, in the very instant, feel that he had done wrong 
This kind of feeling is a natural monitor, and never 
will deceive, if due regard be paid to it; and one 
good rule, which you should ever bear in mind, and 
act up to as much as possible, is, never to say any 
thing which you may afterwards wish unsaid, or do 
what you may afterwards wish undone. 

The education of a lady, and, indeed, of a gentle 
man too, may be divided into three parts; all of 
great importance to their happiness, but in different 
degrees. The first part is the cultivation of the mind, 
that they may have a knowledge of right and wrong, 
and acquire a habit of doing actsof virtue and honour. 
By reading history, you will perceive the high esti- 


| mation in which the memories of good and virtuous 


people are held; the contempt and disgust which are 
affixed to the base, whatever may have been thei 
rank in life. The second part of education is to ac 
quire a competent knowledge how to manage yous 
affairs, whatever they may happen to be; to know 
how to direct the economy of your house; and to 
keep exact accounts of cvery thing which concerns 
vou. Whoever cannot do this, must be dependent on 
somebody else ; and those who are dependent on ano 
ther, cannot be perfectly at their ease. I hope you 
are both very skilful in arithmetic, which, indepen 
dently of its great use to every body in every condi- 
tion of life, is one of the most curious and entertain 
ing sciences that can be conceived. The character 
which are used, the 1, 2, 3, are of Arabic origin; and 
that by the help of these, by adding them, by sub 
tracting or dividing them, we should come at last to 
results so far beyond the comprehension of the bu 
man mind without them, is so wonderful, that I am 
persuaded that, if they were of no real use, they would 
be exercised for mere entertainment; and it would 
be a fashion for accomplished people, instead of 
thes and cards at their routes, to take coffee, and a 
difficult question in the iule of three, or extract th 
The third part is, perhaps, not less i: 
is, how to practise those 


square root. 
value than the others: if 
manners, and that address, which will recommend 
yoa to the respect of strangers. Boldness and for- 
wardnes: ave exceedingly disgusting, and such peo 
ple are generally more disliked the move they are 
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known; but, at the same time, shy ness ead bashful- | ege e of the infinite Author and Preserver of things ‘alone, | 
ness, and the shrinking from conversation with those | whose eye never slumbers ; but that it is not competent to, 
with whom you ought to associate, are repulsive and | @Y finite being, at least not to the soul of man. The some | 
unbecoming. || great writer has said, in another place, that he who wishes 

There are many hours in every person’s life, which!| to employ any part of his time with vigour and effect, must 
; allow some of it to pass in trivial occupations, and some in| 
are not passed in any thing important; but it is ne- 

a ’ : “pohegieae total vacuity ; and Horace, who was also well acquainted ||1 
cessary that they should not be passed idly. Those | vist, the nature of the mind, has a line to the same purpose, 
little accomplishments, as music and dancing, are) in which he tells us that, in a proper time and place, it is 
intended to fill up the hours of leisure, which would | wise to trifle. As no human being can spend many hours | 
otherwise be heavy on you. Nothing wearies me_ ina toilsome avocation without experiencing anecessity for | 
more than to see a young lady at home, sitting with repose; so there is no mind, however diligently inclined, or | 
her arms across, or twirling her thumbs, for want of! however vigorously constituted, which does not soon be-| 
Poor thing! I always pity her, for, come fatigued with study, and exhausted by meditation, 


something to do. 
until an interval of rest diffuses new ardour, and renews its 


{ am sure her head is empty, and that she has not | 
‘ . | elas . 

the sense even to devise the means of pleasing herself. naticlty ’ is! 
But though continual thought, and incessant action, are || 

! 


we | incompatible with the condition of our nature, yet it is to! 
“THE ESS AYIS r. | be feared that there are few who exert either their minds 
jor their bodies to that degree which reason weuld approve ; | 
| but that, on the contrary, the intervals of voluntary ease 
are greater in number, and lenger in duration, than neces 
sity requires, or than duty permits. Could the avoc -ations4 
of real utility, which have been spread over the whole lif® 
of the most active among men, be estimated, each accord- | 
ing to the time which it really occupied in performance, 
and those detached particles of time be collected into one 
continuous period, he would start to see how little he had 
| done, and how much he had neglected—during how small 
| portion of his life he had actually lived, | 
The earth, with its unprofitable waste of oceans, its naked |) 











HEALTH. 


WaiILe it is allowed on all hands that health is one of the | 
most invaluable blessings; one that, according to the say- | 
ing of a Latin writer, constitutes life, more than the dura- | 
tion of existence; yet there are few possessions which men | . 

quander away with such lavish profusion, or neglect with || 
uch culpable apathy. ‘The miser, in the midst of his hoard- 
ed heaps, which a liberal gratification of all the wants and | 
wishes of our nature would not perceptibly diminish, i 
constantly chilled by the fear that he may one day wwii | 


poor: but the possessor of healtn, on the contrary—a deli-|| 1] 1 its t i , 
ay oy sahle fores s barren deserts, is || 
cate flower that may be easily withered, but cannot be | mountains, its impassable forests, and its barren de Ri 


easily nurtured into second bloom—continually exposes it | Not an unapt resemblance of the life of man. The spots i 
that are cultivated and fruitful, are but few acd limited, in} 
comparison with the surrounding desolation; and thus, he} 
who accurately surveys his past existence, w ill mark bus} 
here and there an hour exhibiting the traces of study, or| 
| the fruits of meditation. Sleep is to life what the ocean is || 
to the globe ; and of the portion that is not covered by the, 
|| Lethean waters of slumber, a part is consumed in dese~*s of | 
idleness, a part in mountains of useless toil, a part i the 
|| wildernesses of folly; and even the little that is left is not 
improved to that degree of fecandity of which i, is sus-), 


to the scorching rays of pleasure, or suffers it to languish | 
m the shades of neglect. 

It is difficult for him whose limbs are still active and vi-| 
gorous, whose cheek is red with animation, and whose eye 
is bright with vivacity, to believe that every moment is ac-| 
celerating his progress to decrepitude and disease ; that the 
hour must soon arrive when strength will give place to 
unbecility, when the light of his eye will be quenclied, the 
iilarity of his spirits clouded, and bis step falter beneath 
the burden of time. But even they who steer their bark | 
down the stream of life with the most prudence and per- 

spicacity, are rapidly passing the flowery banks of youth || 


| ceptible. 

It is not for the purpose of diffucing gloom over the mind 
| v7 . ) P tro. | 
and the verdant shores of manhood, and must soon reach || ‘at the barrenness of life is thus displayed; but a - tro-| 
that duller tide of age, where the prospect is dim from dis- || SPeet of past follies may have a salutary influence on future | 


tance, and repulsive from sterility. Health is a friend conduct, and, by showing us how idle we have been, nay sti- 
whose socicty can render the voyage agreeable and pr. s- || 


perous; but her attendance can only be pr -cured where 
prudence trims the sail, and temperance points the course ; 


|mulate to more vigorous exertion. The hours that have 
|| been wasted cannot be recalled; but as the traveller, who 
has loitered on the road, may atone for his delay by an aug- 
mentation of speed, so he who has trifled away the morn-| 
to encounter many rocks that, by her counsel, would have |ing of existence on the tide of time, is urged by a doubl: 
been avoided, and, perhaps, be wrecked by the storm that, ‘inducement to crowd all sail, that he mey arrive at lis pre- 
, per destination before the even 1¢ likewise be passed. To 
spend the present hour in vain regrets for the misapplica- 
tion of that which is elapsed, would &» but adding sin to 
folly ; but to listen to the warning voice of memor,, as to 


and they who have her not for a companion, must expect 


with her aid, might have been weathered in safety 
But it is not alone to render life agreeable to ourselves 
that health is requisite, but also that it may be useful to 
others; it being as necessary for the performance of duty, : ; 3 
is for participation in pleasure. As every member of so-|| the monitions of a parent, which, while they reprove, are 
ciety is daily and hourly dependent on others for his com-| meant to excite to virtue and industry, Is surely ~— 
‘forts and enjoyments, so he is bound in turn to promote | The counsel of Pythagoras is well worthy of being listen- 
ledto. ‘ Let sleep not fall upon thy eyes,” he says, * until 
thou hast three tim’: reviewed the events of the past day 
| Where have I strayed from rectitude ? What have I done? 
What have I left undone, which ought to have been accom- 
plished ! Begin thus with the first action, and proceed ; and, 


in conclusion, repent of the evil that thou hast done, and 


he happiness of those avound him; and he who disquali-| 
ties himself for the performance of this general obligation 
by thoughtless abuse of health—who drowns it in the wine- 
cup, or scares it awey by the tumultuous merriment of 
midnight debauchery—is uot only foolish, but criminal, 


and deserves reprehension as well as contempt 





The ivordina ¢ pursuit of business, as well as of plea-! for the good rejoice ib. 
cure, is oftentimes destructive of health. The tree of life oe 
sometimes prostrated by the shocks of the tempest, and iDLENESs. 
sometines parched by the power of incessant heat. But There is, perhaps, no sentence in the English language 
e tollowers of business and of pleasure should both re-| more frequently quoted than the line of Dr. Young—* Pro- 


inber, that gain is of no use, and mirth cannot be enjoy- | crastination is the thief of time;"’ yet it would be difficult 
ed by hin who is chained to a bed of sickness; that plea- to find anv precept more gt nerally neglected than the one 
we is only co-existent with health, and that the glitter of which it implies, or any possession lavished away with 
tle the eye of him whose body is racked | sueh heedless prodigality, as the most of wen evince in the 
The necessity of diligence is universally 


wealth « rot da 
1 pain, and whose | cart is depressed with sorrow. disposal of time 
ee EE . waagrage acknowledged; it is a necessity, however, to which the 

ae TERE BOC UEN. mind reluctantly yields, but not until every excuse for de- 

It is a tuth well known 9 metaphysicians, that the hu-| lay has been exhausted, and every suggestion of the ima- 
nan mind, like the body, ts incapable of continual action; g° ation that another day will diminish the labour, or in- 
and Locke, a philosopher, whose works incontesti yv prove crease the ability, has been shown to be illusive. The 
. at which cannot be eventu- 


vat he yielded not often, nor long, to the suggestions of in-| absurdity of procrastinating 
ence, ebserves, thatto be always thinking js the privi-' ally avoided: ef deferring te a more con nient season the 


| 


duties which require present accomplishment, is ove of ty 
weaknesses of our nature, which the satirist has derided 
jand the moralist rebuked ; but which will be found to exist 
in some degree or other, in every mind, however stored 
with knowledge, or regulated by reason. 

It is the nature of man to look upon evils with dread 
not so much in reference to their magnitude as in propor 
tion to their proximity ; distance softening to the mental, as 
|to the bodily vision, the ruggedness of mountains into sha 
| dowy smoothness ; while trivial obstructions, that lie imme 
| diately before us, are viewed with apprehension, and avoix! 
ed with eagerness. Accordingly, by the operation of thi, 
principle, days of present ease are willingly purchased at 
|the price of future weeks of labour; the heart easily delu- 
|ding itself into the belief that the period of ultimate neces 

ity is afar off, and that, when the mountain is to be elimbed 
augmented vigour will be furnished for the task. But vigou 
jis not the result of indolence ; and he who suffers the pro 
per time for actioa to pass by unimproved, will find his dit 
|ficulties increase, and his capability diminish, with each 
succeeding moment of delay ; until the fruit which at first 
might have been easily plucked, shall hang above his head 
in unattainable elevation, alluring to the eye, but receding 
from the grasp, as {om that of the fabled Tantalus. 

The story of Sisyphus is no fiction, as applied to human 
life. Each man is doomed to roll a heavy burden up th: 
toilsome ascent of years; and every remission of diligency 





is invariably followed by a necessity of greater exertion 
| But labour soon becomes light to assiduous industry ; while 
to the dilatory and procrastinating, that which was dreaded 
at first grows more and more repulsive; each hour as it 
passes ads difficulty to difficulty, and each suggestion o: 
fear augments timidity ; until not only the time, in whic! 
what is neglecte’ might easily have been accomplished 
elapses, but our capacity for effort is dwindled, in conse 
| quence of the imbecility which always follows the neglec' 
‘of opportunity. 

“ Be wise to-day; ‘tis madness to defer.’ 
that life cannot be of long duration at any rate; and acci- 
‘dent or disease mew shorten its brevity: it is, therefore, 
requisite, that w' . is necessary to be done, be done with 
activity, while yet we may call the day ourown. The true 
way to be happy ts to be well and constantly employed ; 


It is certain 


! . 
| but none are so wretched as they who have nothing to do; 


who postpone th: execution of molehill duties until, by 
cons’ ut agglomeration, they have grown into mountains 


! . . - . . . 
which the beholder looks upon with feelings of mingled >» 


prehension and remorse. Memory and anticipation a 
both the friends of inaustry ; while idleness blushes to look 
bach and trembles to look . . ward. 

( crtainty of succ -ss cannot be proposed as the reward 0: 
assiduity; fo. che storm of death may mock the overwhelm 
ed bark thatis but midway of the ocean: but it ir ours to be 
in the carer of duty, not idly loitering on the tide of time ; 
to die “with harness on our back,” not slumbering in 
coward supineness, afar from the scene of action. it 





THE HUMOURIST. 


REPUBLICAN SIMPLICITY. 


Two young Americans were pursuing their studies in 





London at the commencement of our late war with England 
Some months after that event, they learned that a motion 
was to be made in the House of Lords, which would proba 
bly elicit a debate on the prosecution of hostilities wit 

America. They determined to attend, and, ignorant that 
any introduction was necessary, went at an early hour to 
the house, and by some lucky accident fairly got on th 
floor without interruption. They looked around with great 
composure for a good place, and at length, finding one to 
their minds, seated themselves without ceremony. N« 

long after, the peers began to assemble, and all eyes wer 
steadily directed to the young strangers. Presently a very 
respectable-looking personage—Lord Holland—approac! 

ed them, and inquired if they were not foreigners? They r 

plied that they were Americans. He then informed them 
that no spectators were admitted on the floor, nor even i 
the gallery, without an order trom a peer, and that he pre 
sumed that they were not aware that they had been sitting 
on the throne. He kindly took them into the lobby, and 
gave them an order of admission into the gallery, thus pre 


venting a seat on the‘. one from being to them what ¢ 
had been to others. a very uncomfortable situation 
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THE SUBLIME AND THE RIDICULOUS. THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | and reason, is specious and plausible ; but, in our judgment 

: : a ™ is not sustained by fact. For ourself, we can recur wit! 
A classical gentleman, a few years ago. paid a visit to — ence — _ ——— | pleasure to the day sw hen our youn uv mind was expanded 


Rome, brimful of the sublime anticipations. As he ap- | The Emerald.—A new weekly miscellany, bearing this with wonder and delight on the first perusal of the fables o1 
proached the eternal city, his excitement became almost | Ji11. has been established in Baltimore, and the first num- | Zsop, and we can trace many beneficial results, in out 
too strong to be endured. He entered the gate with inde-| ber is now lying before us. The quality of the paper, and principles and conduct, to their wholesome influencs 
scribable rapture, when lo! the first object that presented SBP gd > 
itself was an English placard, with the oft-beheld imperative 
and imposing announcement, “ Use Turner's Blacking !” 


the mechanical execution, are neither of them very excel- | Without meaning, however, to discuss the question, we sub 
lent, though in strict correspondence with the literary me- | mit a specimen of the fables of Mr. Northcote to our read 
'rits, which certainly do not rise above mediocrity. It is | ers, in which they will find considerable acuteness and in 
not agreeable to our feelings to speak dispraisingly of any | genuity. The book, we understand, will be reprinted her 





: ow " . 
THE ABSENT PHILOSOPHER AT HOME. aspirant in the field of letters ; and we have frequently for- | THE VAIN GLOW-wWonr™ 
The following anecdote is related of Lessing, the German born to make any mention of those which we could not | A certain glow worm had long been the object of adm 


author, who, in his old age, was subject to extraordinary | honestly commend. But literary enterprises, and literary ration amongst his humble acquaintance, the insects of the 
fits of abstraction. Or his return home one evening, after failures, have become so frequent among us; so many heb-' hedge where he made a figure; and every night would 
he had knocked at the door, a servant looked out of the domedals are continually starting into a transitory exist- | condescend to illumine them with the splendour of hie 


window, to see who was there. Not recognising his mas-| ence, and claiming for themselves a portion of public pa- light, and in return received the homage of his reptile court 
' ae as with a most gracious air of affected condescension, On on 


: ; son fe stra “ . mage -ems requisite fairly and candidly to point 
ter, and mistaking him for a stranger, he called out, “The onage, that it neces davreacteccadies . I i occasion, a small-waisted flatterer obtruded himself on his 
professor is not at home.’ “O, very well,” replied Less-  0utthe nature of the pretensions of eac h succ essive candidate | notice, by observing, “that his humility was wonderful, and 
ing; “1 will call another time; and, so saying, he very | tosupport; and not by expressed or tacitapproval, assist the advised him by all means to make himself more publi and 


composedly walked away. | circulation of such as are not calculated to forward the great to shine in amore exalted circle, that the great world might 





end of all authorship—instruction or amusement. In speak- become the witnesses of such attractions!” * No, no,” re 
; > a _ . lied the grovelling-spirited slow-worm, “‘ that is not to my 

> S ing of the Emerald as evincing but moderate abilities on) P - 8 , 
THEATRICAL STARS. . taste; for, between ourselves, my great del ht isto be iv 


the part of its conductor, we shall not be suspected of jea- 


. 2 a: company where I can preside, and be regarded as a won 
lousy ; for there is no danger of its patronage imterfering in : 


One of these great modern constellations, the other even- 
iug, in the green-room, said to a poor ill-starred author, 
‘ Entre nous, don't you think tip-top histrionic talent like 
mine, is badly paidat thirty pounds a night?” “Certainly,” 
replied the irritated play-wright, “ for consider your medical 


der—no matter though it be from their inferiority or ign 
any way with that which is extended to the Mirror: nor can) prance. Whereas, if | associate with those of higher endow 
any ill motive be justly ascribed to us; for we know no sin- | ments, I shall feel my pride mortified, and appear, even to 
ele individual of those who are concerned iv the publication, |, myself, to be no better than a poor worm ; 





oo. a : We are governed solely by the sentiments that should go- APPLICATION 
expenses. ‘My medical expenses !” exclaimed Roscius. , wae am . ‘ , 
r vern every impartial editor of a paper, devoted to letters,| There are certain dispositions of the mind that incline 


“Ay, entre nous,” said the young Sir Fretful, “ consider | 


A < to whom the public looks fora candid statement of the cur- | men to a base and vulgar ambition, a desire of shining at 
the colds and agues caught by playing to empty houses ! 


rent literature of the day. The right and propriety of re-  @y rate; and theretore they seek out for such companions 
: only as are confessedly their inferiors, where no improve 

ment can be gained, where flattery and admiration are re 

ceived by them with pleasure, although offered by t 

. . > . id meanest of mortals, and preferred before the counse! 
particularly polite, and never neglecting an opportunity of deficient in these essential requisites should have the empti- of the wise, or the admonition of the good, But such 
saying something pretty, one evening observed to Lady R. ness of their pretensions exposed egotists must ever remain in all their errors Instruction 
whose dress was fawn-coloured, and that of her daughter | Our remark that the Emerald evinces but little literary | £'¥¢8 them pain because it lessens the iv we Ifimportance 

"|| nor can they bear the shock of feeling themselves surpass 
ed, and from that mean motive shun such opportunities @ 

. might render them fit for the highest society; for he whi 
I only do speak (he truth, and what all the world will allow,) put fair to give one or two quotations from the editorial | would become a master, must first submit to the humble 
that your daughter is the pink, and your ladyship the drab page. The annexed paragraph cannot but be considered | station of a pupil. None are so empty as those who are 
of fashion!” It was with xreat difficulty that the French- in bad taste, inasmuch as it is intended to flout at a re- | full of themselve 

snan could be made to comprehend his soétise. spectful and commendable tribute to the memory of a 





. commending to perusal and support those new attempts 

A COMPLIMENT. Besa : PP I 
which are characterized by taste and talent, has never been 

A Frenchman, who had learned English, wishing to be | goubted; and surely it is equally proper that such as are 


OM ae » tai . » 9 66 : . 
pink “Mi 'ady, your daughter is the pink of beauty.” * Ah, ability on the part of its editor, might be casily maintained 
monsieur, you ~ -enchmen always flatter.” —* No, madam, || hy extracts from the paper itself; and perbaps it will be 


Juan's Early Days. —This dramatic production, from 
Lord Byron's poem of Don Juan, has been brought out a! 





} * man of worth and letters,” a statesman, for whose loss the 


LAWYER OU TWITTED. I voice of a nation has been heard in mourning. 


Slow a ’ . > , . ” — 

: everal years ago a young gentleman went to consult a “The New-York steamboat company, fearing that the 
certain attorney how he might carry off an heivess. “ You! name of De Witt Clinton might be forgotten, have unani-|| 
eannot d. it with safety,” sa dthe counsellor; “ but I'll tell | mously voted to call a steamboat after him. Such a tribute 


you what you may do—let her mount — horse, and hold a * departed worth is enough to make one ‘scorn delights 
9 , and live laborious days.’ A monument in Westminster | Atlas, however, as grossly immoral and indecent 


Abbey is nothing to it.” 


Drury-lane, and met with much success 


Another Farce.—A farce from the French, called th 
Somnambulist, or the White Phantom of the Village, ha» 


also been successfully represcuted. It is spoken of in the 


brid'e and whip; do you then mount behind her, and you 
tre safe—for she vuns away with you.’ The counsellor, 
however, was sufficiently punished for his quibbling advice, 
when next day he found that it was his own daughter who 
‘iad run away with his client. 


. . : F The Croppy.—ltt is stated in the English papers, that a 
There is not much reason to suppose that the writer of the \ Pl * tled ‘The ( rO pal 1G 
. new novel, eu ea * ic roppy, o Trance an rrecn, 
above flippant paragraph will ever deserve for himself, o1 : rh ; 
: by Mr. Banin, was in preparation, and nearly ready for tl 
ever have awarc d to him, an honour of the kind that he : seep a a Be Galiaiiad : ? 
. . ” ress, mw Scene s lan choba, 

j jeers at. His ‘‘laboriou: days’ are not lhely to produce i < ies 

FASHIONABLE ROUTS. | any thing but “ laborious dulness.”’ Throughout the whole Durazzi.—This is the name of another new novel, which 
}) any 

 editoral page, there is scarcely a sentence that is not de- is soon to be published in London. Itis from the pen ot 





* How strange it is,” said a lady, “ that fashionable par- 
ties should be called routs! Why, rout formerly signified 
the deiea* of an army ; and when the soldiers were all put 
fo the flight or to the sv ord, they were said to be routed.” | 

This title has some pre priety too,” said a clergyman, “ for || 
it those meetings whole families are frequently rowed out | 


‘formed by gram. atical inaccuracies. Mrs. Jameson. 


| Thea xed ar » is all tha imi H rs | > am 
The annexed article ll that our limits will permit us | Monument of George Canning.—It is mentioned in the 


; | 

» copy; and we are sure that none of our i \ s} . 
to copy; ar e ure that none of our readers will wish London Journal of the Belles-Lettres, that nearly ten thou 
them ex‘ended, in order that our extracts might be more 


ae sand pounds have been subscribed, almost without an ef 
diuse: 


|| fort, for the purpose of erecting a monument to the me 


of house and home.” “Mr Thomas A. Cooper, the tragedian, has arrived in | mory of Mr. Canning 
Boston, in the Loudon Packet, in company with Miss C : - . 

— Hamilton, a tragic actress. Mr. Cooper's fail re on the Laying up riches in heaven-—The charter of the founda 

OLD BAILEY WIT. London boards is notorious, yet itis to be hoped that it will tion of the Abbey of Signy, in ( hampacne, mentions, it i 

\ man was tried for stealing a pair of boots from a shop- take nothing fromthe fame — * has acquired avaong our said, in express terms. that St. Bernard promised as many 


door in Holborn, with which he ran away. In the course COUNtrymen. Many causes may be ada. ced for his misfor- 
" tune in London, favourable to himself, he bem, a nacural- 
ized American. the prejudices of the Londoner: :n favour of 


, 2 . ‘res in heaven as should be civen on carth to the abbey 
of examination, the judge asked a witness who had pursued 








ind seized the prisoner—* What did he say > : 
; aa P . os A he say when you Kean, Macready and hemble. ‘ve differences ot the old and MARRIED 

‘ aught him?” —* My lord, he said that he took the boots in | new school of acting. the want ef confidence on boards ne “ = : fails 

ke."—* And pray how far did he tarry the joke ?”— which had become estranged to him by an interval of more On the 23d ult. by the Rev. Str. Sommer a 
' 2 a . Yel ae P< bi . ° . Piddulph to Miss Almira Ann Jilfen 

\bout forty yards, an’t please your lordship than twenty-five years; al! these might daunt the spirit the 2° Sie Alesentes Delf ts M ‘sabell 
an actor, more than a public may be aware o!.” ' ere ess ws ; a lis —— 

. a: -" = yest . 
COURTESY. One Hundred Fables ia sinieaiaditintite he Maes | Onthe 30th ult Mr. Thomas Fiynn to Mi Matilda 


\ foreigrer, tow ani ve nhad oi : : ’ Twibill, both of the Chatham theatre 
oreigrer, to whom an unfortunate centleman had civen of which the foregoing is the title, has just appeared in Lon- 





= address, “Old Bailey, London,” with great politeness di- don, in one volume, illustrated by nearly three hundred DIED, 
ted his letter to the “care of Mr. Bailey, senior, London.’ wood engravings. Fables have in i!) time, from their .irst On the 10th ult. at Bergen, N. J. Rev. Joha Corn lise 
: = as y » invention, been a popular and plea,aat tiode of entorcirg On the 26th ult. Mrs. Catherme Ganter 
SPORTING ANECDOTE. the precepts of wi- mand prudence; and are particularly | OB te 26th ult Mr ‘ —— —— — 
\ sporting gentleman passing by a house, observed, on | well calculated to snake a deep and salutary impression on sa aa aie “4 = ee ; — 7 
ihe door, the separate nam s of a physician and surgeon, the min 's of the young. Th rection that has been urged | ee es py = Mrs ‘Sema M ‘Clare 
‘ud facetiousiy remar , « , that the ~‘rcumstance puthimix. again sem, that the youtht.. mind cannot understand an | (yp the 3ist ult. Mr. James Woods 
ruind of adouble-barrelled gu’ fox if ony 1, the other apologue t in its literal sense r comprehend how | The city inspector reports the deaths of dne bundted anv 
‘as sure to kill beasts, and oirds and fishes, ma, endued with speech \seyen persons daring the past week 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIBROR. 
LINES 
WRITTEN IN THE RUINS OF AN ANCIENT ABBIY 


Tuov gloomy pile! whose ancient pride 
Frowns darkly o'er this smiling scene 
Long time's despoiling hand has tried 
To mar thy stately mien! 
Though tokens of his silent sway 
Upon thy mouldering walls are seen, 
Yet still enough is left to say 
What thou of old hast been. 


Thy spires with clustering ivy wreathed 
Thine altar sculptured, rich, and rare, 

Where the monk’s holy prayer was breathed 
Where incense filled the air: 

Chy galleries—where the pensive nun 
Poured forth sweet music's solemn strain ; 

Where, through stained glass, dim shone the sun— 
Though mouldering, still remain! 

With what wild thoughts the full heart swells, 
Proud pile! while thee the eye surveys! 

Thy melancholy grandeur tells 
The tale of other days. 

When superstition’s potent reign 
Held the scared peasant far aloof, 

Nor through the fiercest wind and rain 
Sought he thy sheltering roof. 


For ghosts, who in bright armour gleamed 
They said, at twilight, paced this hall ; 
And to the searching eye it seemed 
That shadows walked the wall. 


How oft, a happy boy, have [, 

With my sweet sister by my side, 
Strayed through these halls with curious eve 

At morn and even-tide. 
Within these very walls, how oft 

We've roamed at twilight’s lovely hou: 
While fell upon our hearts its soft 

And soul-subduing power 
Till we almost, in fancy's eye, 

Did those mailed warrior-forms behol! 
And saw the shadows gliding by, 

Of which tradition told: 


And stood with eager, listening ear 
Breathless, with interest intense, 
The clang of distant arms to hear 


Till awe stole o’er each sense 


Alas! those days are over now, 
For she, my gentle one, is gone 
With bursting heart, and burning brow 
I tread your halls alone 
Ves! close beside these walls is laid 
My Marion's gentle form at rest !— 
Che wild-rose loves the spot to shade 
Where lies that sinless breast 


And blooming ‘neath that marble’s shade 
Pau types of her who sl eps below, 

The golden-haired and blue-eyed maid 
Cowslips and violets grow. 


Oh! sweet it was to roam the heath 
With thee, my sister, side by sid: 
And for thy hair the wild-flower wreat 
Cull in its blooming pride 
To view thy fairy figure glide— 
Thy fair locks streaming in the wind- 
With light steps up yon green hill sick 
Leaving me tar behind ; 
And turning back to mark my way 
With light laugh ringing joyous! 
And flinging, in thy sportive play 
Thy gathered flowers at me 
Alas! that eye's bright glance is o'er 
That fairy form lies motionless ; 
Those hands thou wilt extend no mor: 


To mect my fond caress! 





We were but one—we stood alone, 
Of every other tie bereft; 
Our love had but the stronger grown 
Since we alone were lett. 
Torn from the parent tree, how brief, 
My sister, was thy young career! 
The rose-bud faded, and the leaf 
Is withering now and sere! 
Thou mouldering Abbey! dear to me 
Art thou, though beat by many a storm ; 
At every step I meet in thee 
My Marion’s graceful form. 
Her voice has echoed through these walls, 
Her light step glided through these aisles, 
Each well-known object here recalls 
Her gentle looks and smiles. 
Home of my fathers! mighty fane! 
Reared by the noble and the brave ; 
Lords of this fair and wild domain, 
Where each has found his grave. 
Thou now hast passed to stranger hands 
Who reverence not thy fading spires ; 
Yes, strangers hold these smiling lands 
Bequeathed me by my sires. 

Give me the sword my fathers wore, 
Gird on my armour for the field '!— 
Theirs were the hearts that bravely bore 

Their part, and scorned to yield. 
And if I win not back agai 

The heritage my fathers gave, 
Lay me beside you ruined fane, 


Within my sister’s grave! C.E. 





FROM THE BOSTON STATESMAN, 


“ A twice told tale.” 


Nay, that’s a pretty lip—too pretty far, 


Thus to be spoiled with pouting ;—there—that’s well | 


That sportive little smile hath gained the day, 
And wears its triumph like a conqueror, 
Come sit beside me, dearest :—now thy hand— 
What, must | take it then by stratagem, 
As my first kiss was won ?—thou lovest to hear 
The story—ah, indeed, | know thou dost! 
And, by my love, I'll tell it to thee now, 
Though ‘twere the hundredth time : I'll tell thee w/y 
When ‘tis all over. 

"Twas a night in June— 
And just at that enchanting moment, when 
The sun sinks to his slumbers, but not yet 
Hath gathered round him all his robes of light— 
And the fair moon, half veiled, as though she feared 
To meet his parting gaze, came slowly up, 
Just like yon moon, and we were sitting, love 
Together—in this room—ay, even here, 
Upon this very couch;—my arm was twined 
Around thee—thus ;—and thine around my neck— 
There—thus :—/ had been whispering to thee 
Of the rich songs of old—the goiden days, 
When angels walked on earth—and of the climes 
Of the Hesperides, and far-off isles 
Amid the broad Pacific, where the heavens, 
Are mingled with the earth ;—and how two souls 
Beating in unison, might wander there 
Through along summer lite, and never dream 
Of change, When hand in hand together they 


Might pass from earth to heaven :—thine eyes grew moist 


In gazing upon mine—and then thy head 

Sank gently on my bosom—ay, even so— 

And then thy lips half opened—and then 
True— 

That was next—thou too canst remember it ' 





Was't not a charming story—and well told— 
Aud very near the truth too /—near, I mean 
The truth, as could be wished—in poctry 


ON A LADY, 





yy 


\ GREAT CARI*PLAYER, WHO MARRIED A GCANDIENER 


Trumps ever ruled the charming maid 
Sure all the world must pardon hei 

The destinies turned up a spade— 
She married John the gardene: 


[ FOR THE NEW-YORK MIBROR. 


GENIUS. 
When sinks the sun far distant in the west, 
The star of evening elevates her crest, 
Aud shines alone. But soon the teeming sky 
Millions of stars sends forth. The moon on high 
Wide spreads her beams resplendent, and conceal, 
The light which eve’s bright star alone reveals, 
By light superior. So ‘tis with men of mind 
And genius. Range through the world, alas! you'll tind 
Each man is great, till greater men appear ; 
And each retains his greatness by the year, 
Or month, or day. Then, with the mighty throng 
To dark oblivion are they dragged along, 
And in the vortex plunged. This should not be. 
The twinkling star which every night we sec, 
Retains her light, although the larger orb, 
By greater light, admirers would absorb. 
Then give the most to whom the most is due, 
But to the smaller give a tribute too. ! 


THE PROVINCE OF WOMEN. 
BY HANNAH MOORE. 

As some fair violet, loveliest of the glade, 
Sheds its mild fragrance on the lonely shade, 
Withdraws its modest head from public sight, 
Nor courts the sun, nor seeks the glare of light 
Should some rude hand profanely dare intrud: 
And bear its beauties from its native wood, 
Exposed abroad its lanruid colours fly, 
Its form decays, and all its odours die. 
So woman, born to dignify retreat, 
Unknown to flourish, and unseen be great ; 
To give domestic life its sweetest charm; 
With softness polish, and with virtue warm ; 
Fearful of fame, unwilling to be known, 
Should seek but heaven's applauses and her own; 
Should dread no blame but that which crimes impai 
The censures of a self-condemning heart. 





THE WRIT. 
Sheriff, forthwith the poet’s goods distrain, 
His lands, his tenements, and chattels seiz 
That plaintiff may bis full demand obtain, 
Together with your perquisites and fees 
To search with care and diligence fail not, 
Rob beds, and rummage chests, without delay 
But if no goods or chattels can be got, 
And poor defendant makes not instant pay— 
Phen steel your heart ‘gainst holy nature’s tears 
The body have, whatever be the strife, 
Drag him from those soft pillows of his cares 
The bosom of his children and his wife 





THE BLISS OF LOVE. 

I love too well the fairy spell 

That lovely woman casts around us 
To madly seek the chain to break 

With which in diamond links she’s bound us 
Her glance of love to me will! prove 

A joy that nations could not buy : 
Her liquid kiss—my dearest bliss ; 

My star of life—her beaming ey¢ 
Phen, oh! may joy, without alloy 

Long cloudless o’er her fortunes shin 
May nought beguile her heavenly smil 

Or harm her ange! form divine! 





CONTRARIES PLEASE THE LADIEs. 


4 fool anf a knave, with different view - 
For Julia’s hand apply ; 

The knave, to mend his fortune sues 
The fool, to please his eye 
Ask you how Julia will behave 

Depend on’t for a rule, 
If she’s a fool, she'll wed the knav« 
If she’s a koav e, the fool 


? 
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